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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE WATCHMAN, NO.7. 


It is a common remark that families are 
often as strongly distinguished one from an- 
other as individuals. Whether this be owing 
to hereditary varieties in the physical or men- 
tal structure, similar to those we observe in 
animals, or whether it be merely the result of 
education, I shall not undertake to pronounce. 
Metaphysics is not my province, and I make 
the reflection simply as an observer of life and 
manners. It most frequently happens that an 
individual discovers some quality or virtue in 
himself, for which he takes credit. In like 
manner, I have noticed that the members of 
almost every family. pride themselves on some 
family trait. Some members thereof have been 
remarkable for a certain virtue or advantage, 
to the possession of a degree of which they 
all claim a right. It is curious to observe the 
influence of this feeling. Upon more generous 
natures, it operates as an incentive to imita- 
tion—it inspires a contempt for coarse and 
degrading pursuits—it often rouses faculties 
that had otherwise been dormant, and when it 
fixes upon an honourable and virtuous distinc- 
tion, it sometimes proves a safeguard through 
the slippery paths of youth. Yet its influence in 
these respects is treacherous and unstable, as 
it appeals only to the applause of others. We 
see men of very fair standing in society, who. 
are much respected among their acquaintances, 
yet who possess no higher motives to upright 
conduct, than the reflection of what the world 
will say, and the feeling that it is beneath the 
character of their family to act otherwise. 
Such a principle of action cannot be admitted 
to be an adequate restraint or motive. The 
heathens themselves soared higher; and we 
find upon examination, that the men who are 
thus influenced, live in the habitual indulgence 
of such vices as are not prohibited by their 
scanty code of morals. It is the Christian 
faith alone, and the sense of an All-seeing eye, 
too pure to behold iniquity, that is an ever 
present and effectual protection from the in- 
dulgence of secret sins. 

Yet the fecling of whicliT speak is a useful 
element in a fine and generous disposition; 
adding strength to resolutions that spring from 
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a higher and better source, and heightening|these general remarks, which a short rési- 
that grace and ingenuousness which constitute|dence in a remote village once afforded me. 
the chief loveliness of youth. ‘The fame of/[t was an old settlement, and the freighted 
honourable and virtuous ancestors—the in-|galley’of commerce had swept by, agitating its 
stinctive respect of mankind for all that is | quiet happiness, as the reeds on the banks of 
connected with distinguished worth, cannot be|the Raritan are shaken in the wake of the 
considered by the most rigid moralist as be-|steam boat. I soon found that this secluded 
neath consideration. But where the feeling|place was the centre of a high and mighty 
which they naturally inspire passes the bounds laristocracy. There was an honest shopkeeper 
of modesty, and disposes us to look with scorn | whose great grandfather had unfortuately been 
upon others, it becomes the source of one of|out in Braddock’s defeat, and whose family 
the most contemptible of follies. I know of term that time forward became puissant war- 
few Objects more ludicrous, and yet morejriors at the fireside. Nothing of the kind 
pitiable, than a man of worthless or trifling} could be more magnificent than George Wash- 
character bolstering bymself up with the repu-|ington ———’s reminiscenses of family glory. 
tation of his ancestors, and looking contemptu-| He knew all the points of honour, and all. the 
ously on all who do not take rank in his esti-|phrases in the military hand book. His ad- 
mation of hereditary importance. In feudal] miring townsmen had made him a captain in 
Europe, where estates and records descend as|the militia, and four times in the year did 
family inheritances for many centuries, the fa-| George strut out as brave as a turkey cock, at 
voured mortals who enjoy them may find some) the head of the jglf ragged and half drunken 
excuse for this pride in extrinsic merit. But,| militia of the m of He was a 
in America, where wealth is as fleeting as aj|stout patriot in the opinion of the village—a 
shadow—where family distinctions are like the|brave collector of militia fines, and used to 
multitudinous waves of the sea, equal in height, | boast of having imprisoned more Quakers than 
and perpetually perishing, what can be more|any officer in the county. Had he never heard 
absurd? The man of frugality, industry, and lof his creat grandfather, or had he been named 
govud conduct, raises himself from poverty to! plain Timothy or Peter, he might have passed 
independence; his clildren possess all the ad-|along as an honest, civil citizen, who Was wel 
vantages of education—all the polish which|jto do in the world, and brought up his chil- 
literature can give to the highest born; they lieen respectably. But instead of this, his ima- 
take rank by their merit—succeed to the high-}ginary dignity converted him into a_half- 
est honours of the republic, and become a/gentleman, and a whole politician; he became 
portion of the ephemeral nobility of the day. creat in tavern debates and county meetings, 
To success succeeds indolence—-the next gene-|and died as thousands are dying around me, 
ration wastes the fortune accumulated by the|of the most fatal pestilence on earth—intem- 
preceding, and consoles itself with dreams of|perance. 


family greatness. Another race succeeds, and Another of these village lordlings was de- 
if the spell of the delusion is broken, begins} scended, on the female side, from the original 
again, and often not till then, the restoration of | justice of peace, and being, by right of inherit. 
its fortunes. Such is the happy effect of our’ ance, a lawyer, was both fop and pedant. He 
republican institutions, and of the equal inherit- | prided himself on his illustrious birth, and could 
ance of property. lhey diffuse a vigour! associate with none whose great grandfather was 
throughout the sphere of private life, which pre-/ not at least a doctor, or an idle man, in the pri- 
vents stagnation in the most remote recesses. | mitive days of The scorn with which he 

I have often remarked the influence of this} regarded the new comers, who were driving a 
false pride in places of public resort. A truly brisk trade in the town, was ineffable. It is 
well bred man is plain, unobtrusive—friendly | true, that his father was himself a Frenchman, 
and courteous with strangers; neither shunning| and that, on his own doctrine, he was but half 
nor officiously seeking their conversation, lennobled. This did not in the least abate the 

Your gentleman of the bygone generations, acrimony of his contempt ; and sooner than 
is, I think, upon the whole, quite as offensive} buy a pair of shoes of one of these interlopers, 
as the upstart of to-day. ‘There is, to be sure, | he would purchase it at a distant village. I re- 
a difference in the mode of display. The| collect many who thus decked themselves in 
former seeks in the latter a sort of foil, against} ornaments robbed from the dead, and whose 
which his own imagined merits shine most] dignity was valued in a coin that would only 
brightly. The one loud, voluble, and bust-| circulate in their own little coterie. Ina large 
ling; the other stately, scornful, and imperi-|city, the unavoidable intercourse with men 
ous; and he is all this just in proportion as the} would have rubbed off these asperities, and re- 
other makes himself conspicuous. laxed this pasteboard dignity. As I saw it, it 

I was much amused by the illustration of}was an unamiable and repulsive pride, which 
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only tormented the possessor with unattainable, FROM THE WESTERN LUMINARY. 
dreams, and hopes continually disappointed. | COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FREE AND 

I do not love to look upon the dark side of SLAVE LABOUR. 
our nature, and shall therefore conclude this| No. V 
paper, which carries in it, | hope, a useful! eo 
moral, with ad¢erting to a trait, which I have! (Concluded from page 331.) 
sometimes known to distinguish families, and| Give a slave partial freedom by permitting 
which deserves to be universally cultivated as) him to work for himself on paying you a week- 


one of the most amiable and endearing in the ly sum,—that slave will do it readily. Heli 


whole circle of private virtues. I mean the in-| will earn enough to support himself and pay 
violable attachment of brothers and sisters, and| you. If free, he could work for Jess than he 
of those descendants of a common ancestor,| does by the exact sum for which he hires him- 
whose infancy and childhood have passed away) self from you. ‘Task-work is something of 
under the ancestral roof. This affectionate in-|thiskind. Bid a slave do his usual day’s work, 
terest in each other’s welfare, is one of the, and pay him for the surplus, you'll find his pro- 
firmest supports in adversity, one of the most} ductive power increases beyond expectation. 
delightful embellishments of prosperity, of] It is not uncommon to find this in those states 
which our condition in this life is susceptible.| where the staple is less valuable. ‘Tobacco, 
How often have I seen a band of brothers, sus-| cotton, rice, hemp. ‘The latter, in the breaking 


his property was differently employed. Indo- 
lence, as well as property and power, has its 
charms. In Ohio I have heard a wealthy man 
bitterly lament his inability to have negroes, 
and talk in the most feeling manner of the 
hardships of his situation. This sort of feeling 
is seldom expressed by the poorer class of citi- 
zens, who, happily, have the right of election 
in their own hands, otherwise slavery would 
soon be introduced there. Some individuals 
may urge better motives for not emancipating 
immediately. 

We are sometimes told that these people 
enjoy more real freedom than they would, if at 
liberty, and the reason given is, because they 
would then be obliged to work harder, and to 
experience those cares and sorrows attending 
the maintenance of their families, with which 
they are now entirely unacquainted. If anxi- 


taining each other in misfortune, and sharing| part, can hardly be forced, even by hard driv-| ous cares and incessant thought constitute a 


to the needy among therm, the blessings with| ing, but is generally effected by allowing some: | 
which Providence had enriched the others; \thing to the slaves for the quantity | 
protecting him from the cold scorn of the| | ing a day’s work. 
world, and soothing and inspiring him with| In Russia and in Poland, where freedom has 
new hope and energy in his deepest affliction !| been granted, the masters have found the good 
The most touching exhibition of this virtue, effects of it in the increased value of their 
is afforded by the softer sex. Dependant upon| estates. ‘The nobles of Richard the Second 
ours for support, I have often witnessed that! prevailed on their masters to rescind the grant} 
dependance to be cruelly disappointed—the| of liberty which their villains had extorted.| 
chief means of subsistence destroyed, and, what|’ ‘They little thought that their posterity would| 
was worse, the confiding affection of a woman’ s| receive fifty-fold incomes from the rent ‘paid by 
heart sternly cast away. Y@f, all this selfis sh-| free tenants. 
ness and ingratitude could not wear out the 
deep lines of early love. Ihave seen the in-| citizens, some of whom I have heard invidious- 
jured sister share the scanty wreck of her. ee- ly obserying that the Quakers had gained by 
tate with the author of her misfortunes, and|emanc ipation, that they had no longer to sup- 
this without a murmur or a reproach. Again | port the idle and infirm, and that they hired 


and again have I seen her lend a helping hand! none but tho beet and most industrioue. 
to a selfish and unworthy object, and amidst all) We are asked, why, if the labour of slaves 


her griefs and disappointments, never publish aj is unproductive, do not their masters set them 
complaint, or expose even the ingratitude of|at liberty? Because their masters call them 
heartless villany. | property, and to part with what they value at 
A more pleasing, and a happier aspect, is} 5, 10, or 5000 dollars, would be a grievous 
exhibited in the strong love of sisters for each hards ship to the individual, however beneficial 
other. In families where these affections are|to the state. The conversion of villains into 
cherished, I have seen this love supply the} i freemen was as warmly opposed by the barons 
place, and become as strong, almost, as the} lof old time, as that of slaves at the present 
feeling of maternity. I have seen it survive the} day can be. Yet J think no ‘sober man will 
rude shock, and the separation of the world,;compare the be ‘ggarly and brutal mob that 
drawing together, in the decline of life, those! followed Wat T yler, with the inhabitants at pre- 
whom it hoal not allowed even oceans and dis-| | sent inhabiting the counties adjacent to London. 
tant climes to dissever. And I have seen it| Another reason is, because dominion flatters 
meet with its most appropriate reward, in the|the human mind. Many would struggle hard 
filial affection of those in whom this love was|to retain or obtain power, who, perhaps, would 
an inheritance, which they repaid to the last) not make a bad use of it. I have heard a man, 
lingering survivor of the cherished group, by | by no meansof a cruel disposition, declare that 
every patient attention “to smooth the bed of [| negroes would never be well governed till the 
death.” — masters had the power of life and death. In- 
| dividuals, like states, cling to power. Genoa 
“Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, | half ruined herself by endeav ouring to hold 
And keep awhile one sister from the sky. C ; B at ee b 
orsica in subjection. ritain did the same 'y 


America, which, as the event has proved, is 
Is it bigotry to believe the sublime truths of|now more valuable to Britain than when she 


the gospel, with fall assurance of faith? I|was made a part of the empire. To be waited 
glory in such bigotry; I would not part with it} upon is likewise very pleasing, as well to those 
for a thousand worlds; I congratulate the man| who have not, as to those who have been used 
who is possessed of it; for amidst all the vicis-|to it. In this country we often see a young 
situdes and calamities of the present state,] man, whose exertions have been handsomely re- 


that man enjoys an inexhaustible fund of con-| warded by gain, proceed immediately to vest 


solation, of which it is not in the power of] it in negroes, although certain that the advan- 
fortune to deprive him. 


tages accruing from that kind of stock will 
never equal those he has experienced when 


least as comfortably situated as their fellow 





Simpson's Plea. 


slave, the master is such, for his mind is ever 
restless, Yet no master would change con- 
ditions with his slave. Every commander, if 
‘he does his duty, is exposed to incessant toils, 

wounds and death. Yet I believe it would not 


|be easy to find one, who would relinquish his 
| dangerous and awful duty, for the easy task of 


his pampered domestic, whose hardest exertion 
consists in brushing his master’s coat. Free- 
|dom is the reward of labour, and the indolent 
wealthy man will soon find the sheriff master 


In Virginia the Quakers are at/ not only of his property, but of his person. 


Make a free man of the slave, the mere mo- 
tives may perhaps double his bodily, and in- 
crease his mental labour a thousand fold; but 
it would be a strange inference, that he was, 
therefore, a greater slave than when under a 
master. But thoco topics are nut peculiar to 
America. In every land of slaves like causes 
have like effects. In Russia,as in America, 
you are often told that the condition of the 
slave is as good, or better, than that of the 
labourer in England. Both Russian and Ame- 
rican slave owners may be right, if labour 
constitutes slavery. But the glory of freedom 
is to enable the human creature to perform 
bodily as well as mental miracles, while slavery 
sinks him to a state in which he becomes an 
object of pity and contempt to active and in- 
telligent freemen. The resemblances present- 
ed in slave countries, however distant in eli- 
mate and institutions, form a curious subject 
of observation. 

In the West Indies, America, and Russia— 
wealth is estimated by the number of slaves. 

In the same countries the slave is allowed no 
peculium—a right which existed in pagan 
Rome, but for which we, Christians, have not 
even a name. 

In the same countries, murder of slaves al- 
most certainly unpunished—marriage equally 
slighted—the oath ofa slave not allowed against 
a freeman—desperation sometimes has fear- 
ful results for the master——prisons are filled 
with this class. 

In Russia—A few cities enjoy the pleasures 
of existence, and exhibit palaces, because 
whole provinces lie desolate, or contain only 
wretched hovels, in which you would expect to 
find beasts rather than men. 

In America—No towns at small intervals, 
between which and the adjacent country, a 
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profitable exchange is carried on, but one or 
two great towns, remarkable for show and 
display, while the rest of the country is desti- 
tute of manufactures, the only means of fixing 
decent towns. It would be difficult to fur- 
nish a stronger exemplification of the max- 
im—that like causes produce like effects. 

I ask my reader’s pardon for this digression, 
and will detain him no longer from my con- 
clusion. 

It appears.from experience that the raising | 
of slaves is a losing business, since it never yet} 
was followed as a profession or trade. From 
the calculation the expense of a slave seems to 
exceed that ofa freeman. From the constitu- 
tion of human nature, as delineated by the 
wisest men of different ages, and of different 
nations, the same inference follows. The same 
inferences are drawn from manufactures as 
from agriculture, from the comparative value 
of land in the free and slave states, from the 
rigid economy of the former, and the childish 
luxury of the latter. It has appeared that slave 
labour has never been able to compete with 
free labour on equal terms, and that wherever 
economy becomes necessary, slavery has dis- 
appeared, and been replaced by voluntary la- 
bour, which, while it made the human crea- 
ture more productive, rendered him more 
frugal. With these considerations, I leave the 
decision of the question tothe reader. G. C. 
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The following is the Memorial to which 
allusion was made in our paper of the 18th 
ult. 

MEMORIAL 
To the honourable convention of Virginia, to be 
held in Richmond, in October, 1829. 

Seeing that the people of this commonwealth 
have deemed it necessary to reform our existing 
constitution of government, to supply its defects, 
and to remove a number of evils which were thought 
to press heavily upon the community—We, the sub- 
scribers, inhabitants of Augusta County, cannot but 
congratulate ourselves and the public on the selec- 
tion of so many of our highly distinguished citizens 
for the performance of these solemn and interesting 
duties. Distinguished as you have been for gravity, 
prudence, and wisdom, we cheerfully accord to you 
our confidence, in the important and arduous station 
to which you are called ; and trust that you will em- 
ploy your wisdom and prudence in that way which 
will redound most to our common welfare. 

There have been many topics of reform anticipat- 
ed and discussed among the people. We do not 
mean to meddle with any of them, or to express any 
opinion on their merits. Our purpose is respectfully 
to call your attention to another subject, which we 
regard as of paramount importance ; and respecting 
which, if nothing be done, we apprehend that 
your other labours must prove comparatively nuga- 
tory.—We ask your attention to the existing slavery 
of the negroes in our state, and to some constitu- 
tional provision for a system of emancipation. 

It is objected, indeed, that our proposition will 
give alarm to our eastern brethren, who are slave- 
holders on a larger scale than we of the west; and 
that they are even already alarmed at the antici- 
pated power of the west to impose unlimited taxes 
on this species of property. To this latter objection 
we answer, that we are willing to see you provide 
any requisite guarantee against an undue exercise 
of such power, that thus the fears of our eastern 
brethren may be quieted. We wish for nothing that 
is unfair. To the former objection we say that, in 
a political view, we esteem slavery an evil greater 
than the aggregate of all the other evils which beset 
us; and that we are perfectly willing, to bear our 
proportion of the burden of removing it. We ask 
farther, what is the evil of any such alarm as our 


oe one 


proposition may possibly excite in minds unneces- 
sarily jealous, compared with that of the fatal catae- 
trophe which ultimately 


slavery has already produced, and is producing ? 
These we think sufficient answers to the objections 
mentioned above. 

In laying this subject before you, we are not in- 
sensible to its magnitude or its difficulties. We are 
aware, too, of the rooted prejudices which we en- 
counter, growing out of old habits and present real 
or supposed interest. Nor are we indifferent to 
those imputations of enthusiasm and rashness which 
will probably be cast upon us in no stinted measure, 
But we know that no great good was ever achieved 
without strenuous efforts ; and that such efforts have 
always been subjected to reproachful imputations.— 
We must, therefore, patiently submit to them; con- 
sidering them, in our turn, as the ebullitions of heed- 
ess passion or uncompromising selfishness. The 
awful weight of the subject forbids any approach to 
it in the spirit of levity ; and we feel assured that 
we approach it with as much caution as those ob- 
serve who turn away and refuse to look it in the 
face. But we should esteem it moral and political 
cowardice in us to remain silent on a subject so 
deeply interesting to us in all our domestic and po- 
litical relations; one which intermingles itself with 
every interest and concern of lif; productive, per- 
haps, of a few transient benefits, but certainly of an 
infinity of evils, now pressing upon us, and portend- 
ing genera! desolation in future. 

We waive, at present, the considerations of reli- 
gion and humanity which belong to this momentous 
subject ; and present it as a naked question of politi- 
cal wisdom and safety. While we believe that the 
public morals and general prosperity, which it is the 


awaits our country,| 
and the general depravation of manners which | 





| your honourable body, to detect the causes’of the na- 
; tional calamity and degradation, and to provide and 
apply the remedy. That the causes heretofore fre- 
quently assigned are the true ones, we do not be- 
lieve. If they have any effect, as possibly they may, 
it must be extremely small and partial. We humbly 
suggest our belief that the slavery which exists, and 
which, with gigantic strides, is gaining ground 
amongst us, is, in truth, the great, efficient cause of 
the multiplied evils which we all deplore. We can- 
not conceive that there is any other cause sufficiently 
operative to paralyse the energies of a people so 
magnanimous, to neutralize the blessings of Provi- 
dence included in the gift of a land so happy in its 
soil, its climate, its minerals and its waters; and to 
annul the manifold advantages of our republican 
freedom and geographical position. 

If Virginia has already ‘fallen from her high es- 
tate,’ and if we have assigned the true cause of her 
fall; itis with the utmost anxiety that we look to 
the future, to the fata] termination of the scene. As 
we value our domestic happiness, as our hearts 
yearn for the prosperity of our offspring, as we pray 
for the guardian care of the Almighty over our 
country, we earnestly enquire what shall be done to 
avert the impending ruin? The efficient cause of 
our calamities is vigorously increasing in magnitude 
and potency, while we wake and while we sleep. 
The outlets, for draining off a portion of this pesti- 
ferous population of slaves, are fast closing against 


us. In the mean time our white people are remov- 
ing in multitudes,.to distant regions; and those 


who remain seem destined to become martyrs to 
their love of Virginia, exposed to foreign enemies, 
to civil feuds, and to domestic insurrections, without 
the physical ability indispensable to their own preser- 
vation, And shall we, alas! reduce ourselves to the 


province of government to a great extent to protect | necessity of invoking aid from the North and the 


and cherish, are deplorably injured by slavery, we | 
proceed to affirm that it is our own experience and | 
observation confirming the facts and deductions of 
political economists, that the labour of slaves is vast- 
ly less productive than that of free men; that it 
therefore, requires a larger space to furnish subsist- 
ence for a given number of the former than of the 
latter : that the employment of the former necessa- 
rily excludes the employment of the latter; that, 
hence, our population, white and black, averages but 
about seventeen, when it ought, and would, under 
other circumstances, average, as in New England, at 
least sixty to the square mile; that the possession 
and management of slaves form a source of endless 
vexation and-misery within the house, and of waste 
and ruin on the farm; that the youth of the country 
are growing up with a contempt of steady industry, 
as a low, servile thing, which contempt induces idle- 
ness, and all its attendant effeminacy, vice, and 
worthlessness ; that the waste of the products of the 
land, nay of the land itself, is bringing poverty upon 
all its inhabitants ; that this poverty and the sparse- 
ness of our population, either prevent the institution 
of schools through the country, or keep them in the 
most languid and inefficient condition ; and that the 
same causes most obviously paralyse all our schemes 
and efforts for the neediful improvements of the 
country. These things are incessantly pressing 





stood, on account 


West? We will not press this appalling topic any 
farther ; but with intense solicitude recommend it 
to the serious consideration of your honourable 
body. We feel assured that in addressing men of 
such enlarged and liberal views, as we confidently 
ascribe to the members of your body, it must be 
unecessary to dilate farther upon this mournful and 
most interesting subject. We deem it prudent; too, 
not to push this memorial into greater detail; and 
therefore we desist, only adding our importunate 
prayer that you may devise some constitutional pro- 
vision, the fruit of which shall be the extermination, 
in due time, of the slavery which threatens with de- 
struction all that we hold dear and valuable as a 
people. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
— j>—. 
FOR THEFRIEND. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


«The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come.”’ Gen. xlix. 10. 

This prophecy, the learned and pious Abbe 
Plache observes, has been much misunder- 
of the idea of a regal 


themselves upon our feelings and observation ; and| ceentre being aitached to the word sceptre, as 


it would be easy to enlarge the melancholy cata-} 
logue. But there are other considerations claiming | 
our attention. 


it stands in our translation; but the Hebrew 
word shaivet means merely a rod or wand; 


It is conceded, on all hands, that Virginia is in aj this, when borne by a king, was the ensign of 


state of moral and pulitical retrocession among the 
states of the confederacy. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, when to the foregoing considerations it be 
added that balf of our population is estimated, in 
the political scale, at but three-fifths of its actual 
weight. We are often upbraided by a comparison 
of our condition with that of New York and Ohio, 
to which all the other states which are exempted 
from the curse of slavery, might well be added. 
And with shame we feel ourselves constrained to 
bow to the humiliating comparison. We view our 
beloved state, blessed by the God of nature with a 
variety of useful and lovely capabilities unsurpassed 
by those of any other country on the globe ; we view 
it not merely as stationary, while her sister states 
are advancing, but as positively declining. It is pe- 
culiarly the province of such statesmen as compose 


Bane 


royalty; when carried by a magistrate, it was 


ithe badge of magisterial dignity; when borne 
before one or more of the tribes, it pointed 
out the person who carried it as the father of 
that tribe; and it is highly probable that the 


staves of the several tribes were, in some way, 


distinguished from each other; since there is 
no other word by which to express a tribe 
than the word shaivet, a staff ; thus the sacred 
penmen write the staff of Dan, the staf’ of 


Levi, when they would express the tribe of 
Dan, the tribe of Levi, having no other word 


for the purpose. 


The word which is translated lawgiver pri- 
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marily means to delineate, to define, and | FOR THE FRIEND. | had been accompanied by all the formality of 
determine ; hence it signifies a scribe,a por-\ At a time when pecuniary difficulties are| legal security. ‘To an ardent love and strict 
trayer, and, as determining between right and pressing heavily upon many of our fellow citi-| observance of truth in all their dealings, they 
wrong, a judge. In the prophecy before us} zens, and some of the members of our own| joined a manner of life so moderate and self- 
it means a scribe or register, whose office it} Society, by an undue extension of their busi-| denying, that they had no occasion to incur 
wus to determine of what tribe, and of what| ness, have become involved in much perplexi-| heavy responsibilities, or to embark in a great 
particular branch or family of that tribe, any) ty and distress, it may not be amiss to call the| trade, in order to support it; and while they 
individual was a member. And thus considered, | attention of the readers of “ The Friend” to| enjoyed a competency of those outward bless- 
the true meaning of the prophecy is, that Judah! the sentiments and practice of our worthy pre-| ings which a benevolent Creator has so boun- 





should retain its staff and its genealogists till) decessors on the subject of merchandising. 


Shiloh come. 


tifully provided for his creatures, they were 


This rendering of the predic-| The early Quakers were remarkable for 
tion is verified by its accomplishment ; for, their moderation and stern probity. One of 
long before the coming of Shiloh, all the tribes} the earliest testimonies they bore to the world 
of Israel, Judah excepted, had lost their scep-| was against excessive trading and extravagant 
tres, and become one indiscriminate mass; but} living; and so scrupulously did they adhere to 
when the promised seed did appear, the tribe} jt, that their example soon became proverbial. 
to which his virgin mother belonged was easily| Being redeemed from the love of this world, 
ascertained, because that tribe still remained| and the desire after its riches and honours, and 
distinct, and in the possession of its staff and) having their affections set on heaven and hea- 
genealogies.— Biblical Researches by Thomas} yenly things, they realized the truth of the 
Stackhouse. . : , 
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THE HAPPY SPIRIT. 
By Maria Jane Jewssury. 


“ Weep not, my mother, weep not, I am blest, 
But must leave heaven if I return to thee ; 
For I am where the weary are to rest, 


The wicked cease from troubling—Come to me !"’ 
Old Epitaph. 


‘Why do ye weep ?—to know that dust 
No longer dims my soul? 
To know that I am rendered just— 
A victor at heaven’s goal ? 
Or weep ye that I weep no more— 
That sorrow’s living reign is o’er? 


Father—art thou & man of tears, 
Because thy child is free 

From earthly strifes and human fears, 
Oppressive ev’n to thee ? 

Nay, triumph that thou bad’st me love 

The rest, that I have found above. 


My mother, weep not—tears will hide 
My glory from thy view; 

If thou hadst taught me guile, or pride, 
Then tears of blood were due ; 

But thy fond lips spoke truths divine : 

Rejoice, that now their meed is mine. 


Sister, sweet sister, leave my tomb, 
Thy loved one is not there, 

Nor will its planted flow’rets bloom 
Whilst wept on by despair ; 

I dwell in blissful scenes of light : 

Rejoice, that thou didst aid my flight. 


Let faith’s resplendent sun arise, 
And scatter from each soul 
The clouds that veil its native skies, 
The mists that round it roll : 
Rejoice that I have found a home, 
Whence never more my feet will roam. 


Tears for the dead who die in sin, 
And tears for living crime : 

Tears when the conscience wakes within 
First in expiring time; 


Scripture saying, ‘* Godliness with content-! 
ment is great gain; having the promise of the} 
| life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
A plain, simple mode of living, free from 
| 


the burden of great expense, and yet supply- 
ing the real comforts of life, not only yielded 
them more substantial enjoyment than could 
|be derived from mimicking the vain show and 
costly fashions of the world; but afforded 
| them a larger portion of time to devote to 
works of mercy and benevolence, and to the 
|promotion of the cause of Christ—a cause 
| which was dearer to them than any of the 
transitory delights which earth can bestow. | 
‘They felt that they were “strangers and pil-| 
| crime on earth;”’ that this was not their home, | 
|nor the place of their rest; that they were| 
,mere passengers through time to eternity, | 
|“*seeking another and a better country, that) 
lis. an heavenly;”’ and the great business of} 
‘their lives was, to prepare for death. They,| 
| therefore, studiously avoided encumbering them- | 
|selves unnecessarily with the cares of the! 
|world, or launching out into great business, | 
|lest it should hinder them from that close and| 
‘humble attention to the voice of Christ Jesus, 
'the heavenly Shepherd, which ever character-| 
lizes the sheep of his fold. 
| Impressed with an awful sense of their ac- 
|countability, and aware that a want of faithful- 
ness in “ the unrighteuus mammon”’ must pre- 
clude them from the possession of *“ true 
riches,” they were extremely circumspect 
and watchful in all their dealings—-never to 
overreach or take advantage of any man; not 
to use any unfair or dishonourable means to 
promote their own interests, nor to jeopardise 
the property of another with a view to increase 
their own; but by a lowly, humble, and upright 
conduct in the management of their eggs: 








free from the toil, anxiety, and temptations, 
and bitter disappointment, which are generally 
attendant upon a large business. 

These striking traits in the character of our 
primitive Friends are too little discernible in 
the conduct and appearance of their succes- 
sors. A fondness for expensive customs, luxu- 
rious living, and conformity to the manners of 
the world, has gained the ascendancy over 
many who profess the self-denying religion of 
Fox, Barclay, and Penn; and the consequent 
load of expense to which they are subjected, 
induces them to grasp at larger business, un- 
til the energies of mind and body are absorbed 
in the pursuit, and life made a scene of hurry, 
anxiety, and toil. 

If we survey the spacious houses, the rich 
furniture, the apparel, and equipage of nota 
few of the members of our Society, professing 
a religion which strictly enjoins mortification 
and simplicity, we shall find them exhibiting a 
degree of costly magnificence and fashionable 
splendour, scarcely surpassed by the most de- 
voted worshippers of mammon; and might al- 
most be induced to suppose, that, by some un- 
accountable perversion, they understood the 
apostle to say, “* Be conformed to this world,” 
instead of ** Be not conformed, but be ye trans- 
formed, by the renewing of your minds.” 

In the present imperfect state of civil so- 
ciety, it is obvious that wealth confers influ- 
ence and power upon its possessors. Men 
are dazzled by its glitter, and pay a sort of ho- 
mage to the splendid exterior which generally 
distinguishes its possessor. Overlooking the 
intrinsic vanity of wealth—the slender and un- 
certain tenure by which it is held, we are too 
apt to consider the accumulation of earthly 
treasure as a principal concern of life; forget- 
ting, that, in a little while, we shall be sum- 
moned to a country whither we cannot trans- 
port it, and that earthly possessions will only 
add another item to the solemn reckoning for 
our temporal stewardship, which we shall have 
to settle with Him “ whose the earth is, and all 
the fulness thereof.” 

While contemplating the sad declension 
from ancient simplicity and uprightness, which 
is apparent among us, it is refreshing to recur 
to the example of such a man as John Wool- 





Tears for the lost—but heaven’s own voice 

Says for the Christian dead—Rejoice.” 

In all things preserve integrity; the con- 
sciousness of thy own uprightness will allevi- 
ate the toil of business, and soften the harsh- 
ness of ill success and disappointment, and 
give thee an humble confidence before God, 
when the ingratitude of man, or the iniquity 
of the times, may rob thee of other due re- 
ward.— Paley. 





concerns, to give clear and convincing evi-| man, and observe how much the influence of 
dence that they were governed by an inward) Divine Grace accomplished in him. There 
principle of justice, far superior to public opi-|are few persons whose lives exhibit greater 
nion, or that loose estimate of honesty, which) purity and consistency than his; or whose 
the force of competition in trade has introdu-| biography may be studied to greater advan- 
ced and sanctioned. Hence it became pro-/tage. His works should be read frequently and 
verbial that “a Quaker’s word was as good as seriously by every Friend who wishes to attain 
his bond;” and well it might be, for they were! the true enjoyment of life, or to contribute his 
conscientiously scrupulous against running into’ share toward removing the reproach which the 
debt beyond their means for paying, and when! unfaithfulness and earthly-mindedness of too 
their word was once passed, they felt the obli-| many nominal professors have brought upon 
; ; a Te : 
gation to fulfil it as imperative, as though it! our high and holy religion. The same blessed 
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Spirit which influenced and regulated his con-| even though the gains arise from such trade or| lisher, makes an octavo volume of 427 pages. 
duct, and produced fruits so consonant with} business as proceeds from the workings of|In the introduction, above mentioned, p. vill. 
the example and precepts of Jesus Christ, is| that Spirit which is estranged from the self-|the publisher and advocate of Paine’s works, 
as sufficient now and as freely offered for our| denying life of an humble, contrite Christian. |says: ‘*As the opinions of great and good 
acceptance, as it was then. Happy will it be} ‘ While I write on this subject, J feel my|men, provided they have no interest to uphold 
for those who listen to its sacred instructions,| mind tenderly affected towards those honestly-| superstition, ought to have weight on the minds 
and walk in the self-denying path which is cast| disposed persons, who have been brought up| of those less informed, I shall here subjoin the 
up for the righteous. in employments attended with these difficulties. | brief sentiments of a few celebrated charac- 
The following extracts are taken from an}'To such I may say, in the feeling of our hea-|ters, in support of Mr. Paine’s infidelity.” 
essay, entitled ‘* Considerations on Pure Wis-| venly Father’s love, and number myself with} Among these celebrated characters is Elias 
dom and Human Policy:”— you, O that our eyes may be single to the|Hicks. And I venture to say, without the 
‘To have our trust settled in the Lord, and} Lord! | May we reverently wait on him for| fear of contradiction, that the quotations made 
not to seek after nor desire outward treasures,| strength to lay aside all unnecessary expense | from Elias Hicks, so far as the particular doc- 
any further than his Holy Spirit leads us|of every kind, and learn contentment in a/trines of Christianity are concerned, are more 
therein, is a happy state; as saith the prophet,| plain, simple life. May we, in lowliness, sub-| boldly and decidedly “ in support of Paine’s 
‘ Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord,| mit to the leadings of his Spirit, and enter] infidelity,” than any other of the quotations 
and whose hope the Lord is.’ Pure wisdom | upon any outward employ which He gracious-| which this publisher has selected from the 
leads people into lowliness of mind, in wane) ly points out to us; and then, whatever diffi-| whole host of deistical writers. 
they learn resignation to the Divine will, and| culties arise in consequence of our faithfulness,} In page 14, of the Introduction, he says: 
contentment in suffering for His cause, when|I trust they will work for our good.” “ Elias Hicks, a celebrated Quaker preacher, 
they cannot keep a clear conscience without (To be continued.) at New York, in a letter to the Rev. Dr. 


suffering. Shoemaker, dated 3rd mo 31, 1823, speaking 
“In this pure wisdom, the mind is attentive 



































DEISM. of the atonement, and those who believe in it, 
to the root and original spring of motions and . : . : writes, ‘ Surely, is it possible that any rational 
desires; and, as we know ‘the Lord to be our From Mis. Repository, No. 9. Vol. II. | heing, that has any right sense of justice and 
refuge,’ and find no safety but in humbly walk-| The followers of Elias Hicks often com-| mercy, would be willing to accept forgiveness 


ing before Him, we feel an holy engagement| plain, that we charge the doctrines they hold 
that every desire which leads therefrom may| With being deistical. But if it is made to ap- 
be brought to judgment. While we proc ed| pear, that those who openly profess deism, 
in this precious way, and find ardent longings| claim the sentiments of Elias Hicks, as in ac- 
for a full deliverance from every thing which| cordance with their own, Elias and his party 
defiles, all prospects of gain that are not con-| Should do one of two things—either admit this 
sistent with the wisdom which is from above,| agreement between them and the deists, or 
are considered as snares; and an inward con-| show the difference. 
cern is felt that we may live under the cross,| It cannot have escaped the notice of every 
and faithfully attend to that Holy Spirit which| impartial observer, that professed deists are 
is sufficient to preserve out of them. generally admirers of Elias Hicks, wherever 
“ When I have considered that saying of| they have had an opportunity of becoming ac- 


Christ, ‘ Lay not up treasures upon earth,’ his| quainted with his doctrines. I state this as a 
omnipotence hath often occurred to my mind.| fact of common notoriety. Every individual 


While we believe that he is every where pre-|may make his own observations in regard to 
sent with his people, and that perfect goodness, | the case, and draw his own conclusion, how 
wisdom, and power, are united in Him, how| far the circle of his acquaintance will justify 
comfortable is the consideration! Our wants! the general remark. 
may be great, but his power is greater. We| Be this as it may, there is one fact, which 
may be oppressed and despised, but He is| ought to be made known to those who have 
able to turn our patient sufferings into profit}embraced thé sentiments of Elias Hicks, as 
to ourselves and to the advancement of his! being in accordance with the doctrines of the 
work on earth. His people, who feel the| Christian religion. 
power of his cross to crucify all that is selfish} It will be admitted on all hands that T. 
in them, who are engaged in outward con-| Paine was a deist, and as such, an enemy to 
cerns from a convincement that it is their|all the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. It 
duty, and resign themselves and their treasures| is also a fact, which no man of candour can 
to Him; these feel that it is dangerous to give| deny, that the gross, absurd, and obscene man- 
way to that in us which craves riches and|ner, in which Paine treated the subject, with 
greatness in this world. some seasonable exposures, particularly Wat- 
“As the heart truly contrite earnestly} son’s masterly Apology for the Bible, rendered 
desires to ‘know Christ and the fellowship| his writings unpopular, even among deists. 
of his sufferings,’ so far as the Lord for gra-| During the period in which deism, in the ha- 
cious ends may lead into them; as such feel| biliments of Paine, shrunk from public detes-| perstitious as to believe there ever was on 
that it is their interest to put their trust in tation, unitarianism gained increased atten-| earth such a place as the garden of Eden, or 
God, and to seek no gain but that which He,| tion, Hicksism (to use a new term) succeed-| that Adam and Eve were really put into it, 
by his Holy Spirit, leads into: so, on the|ed in popular applause—and deism, in the dis-| and turned out of it for eating an apple? My 
contrary, they who do not reverently wait for| gusting garb of Paine, again rose out of the) friends, it is all an allegory.’ 
this Divine Teacher, and are not humbly con- dark reeesses in which it had lain for years. | ‘+ Mr. Hicks, I understand, is far advanced 
cerned, according to their measure, ‘to fill} Inthe year 1824 the deistical writings of|in life, and is a great favourite as a preacher, 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of| Paine were published in London, by R. Car-| not only among his own sect, but with others 
Christ,’ in patiently suffering for the promot-|lisle, entitled, “The Theological Works of of different denominations. He is said to be 
ing of righteousness in the earth, but have an} Thomas Paine,” containing both parts of his|a man of the strictest morals. His doctrine 
eye toward the power of men and the outward| Age of Reason, and many other pieces which is void of trifling puerilities and disgusting hy- 
advantage of wealth; these are often attentive| had never before appeared in print. The} pocrisy, the greatest impediment to human 
to those employments which appear profitable,| whole, including the introduction by the pub- improvement. It is plain, honest, common 


of his sins on such terms ?—-Would he not rather 
go forward, and offer himself wholly up, to 
suffer all the penalties due to his crimes, 
rather than the innocent should suffer? Nay, 
was he so hardy as to aeknowledge a _willing- 
ness to be saved through such a medium, 
would it not prove that he stood in opposition 
to every principle of justice and honesty, of 
mercy, and love, and show himself a poor 
selfish creature unworthy of notice?’ To- 
wards the conclusion of his letter, he says, ‘I 
may now recommend thee to shake off all 
traditional views that thou hast imbibed from 
external evidence, and turn thy mind to the 
light within, as the only true teacher ; and wait 
patiently for its instructions, and it will teach 
thee more than men or books can do, and 
lead thee to a clearer sense of what thou de- 
sirest to know, than | have words clearly to 
convey to thee.’ 

“In his discourses, the following sentiments 
have been noted and published: 

‘That the death of Jesus Christ was no 
more to us than the death of any other good 
man; that he merely performed his part on 
earth as a faithful son, just as any other good 
man had done; that he [E. H.] did not believe 
any thing contained in the Scriptures, merely 
because it was in them; that although the mi- 
racles might have been a proof to those who 
saw them, yet they could be no proof to us 
who did not see them. Is it possible,’ said he, 
‘that there is any person so ignorant and su- 
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sense, such as one would suppose would be| ence. 
adopted by all people, not burdened with an| and gives him credit for it. 
expensive priesthood. Hired priests, no doubt, 
consider themselves in a measure bound to dea! 
out to their hearers a great deal of school di- 


E. H. quotes from 
aine, and does not acknowledge it. 
(To be continued.) 








ae : . 
vinity, consisting of perplexing metaphiyics, in| z 
order to convince them that they get the worth war 
of their money. Plain morality would not On first day morning, the 12th ultimo, at his resi- 
command a high price among those who are| "een Chester County, Penn., Joun Parken, 
. A : ; . aged about eighty-one years. 
in search of mysteries, miracles, and spiritual] “pew who knew this venerable patriarch, can 
nonentities.”’ hear of his death without lively emotion; for al- 
The reader will please to take notice, that} though he had attained the full measure of days or- 
in the quoted paragraph, a man who was not dinarily allotted to man, yet so great were his vir- 
tues, such the benignity and sweetness of his temper, 


only an avowed deist, and an open enemy to| 
the Christian religion, but in the very act of 
preparing for publication one of the grossest, 
and basest attacks on that religion which the 
world ever saw, not only avails himself of the 
sentiments of E. Hicks, to give greater effect 
to that attack, but he directly recommends the 
adoption of Hicks’s “His doc- 


that his loss cannot fail to be dee ply felt by all those 
who love to contemplate old age adorned by the 
brightest of the Christian graces. 

John Parker belonged to the class of ancient and 
honourable men who have long stood in the foremost 
ranks in our religious Society, and his character was 
so distinguished by many strong and excellent traits 
and so extensively known throughout our yearly || 


doctrines ! meeting, that we may be excused, if, present 


, on the 


trine.”’ savs he. “is void of trifling puerilities, | Cccasion, we should transcend the limits usually al- 
» ways 3 : = 5 S. : : : 7 a d 
and disgusting hypocrisy. And to what, 1|/otted to obituary noti oo 
a ie 5 analy dhese hets? PI He was born in Wilmington, Del., in the year 
would ask, did he apply these epithe ts: aiN-| 1748, and had a birthright in the Socie ty of Friends, | 


ly, to those principles and practices which dis-| but, by the death of his father, he lost, at an early 

tinguish Christianity from deism. He gos s on|age, the advantages of paternal monition and re- 

to say, E. H.’s doctrine “is plain, honest, | §traint. 

common sense, such as one would suppose) 

would be adopted by all pe ople not burdened}; 

with an expensive priesthood.’ 
Will it now be said, that the doctrines of E.| 


Possessing by nature a lively imagination, and | 
yielding to bis unsubdued will, he deviated in 
some measure from the simplicity of our profession, 
and turned aside from tne way of the cross, though | 
favoured with preservation from gross or reproachful 





Hicks are not deistical ? Will it be pretended] ‘*°**- ; 
et blisl fT’. Paine’s Works did ' On arriving at manhood, he emigrated to the 
that the publisher o . Paine s orks did not! .outh. and spent some time in Georgia. Shortly af- 


know what wasdeism? Or that he would re- 
commend the adoption of E. Hicks’s doc- 
trines, if he did not know that they were sub- 
stantially the sante with those which the writ- 
ings of Paine were to promote? While he 
lavishes the most abusive epithets on the patri- 


ter his return, he married, and settled near the spot} 
where he passed the remainder of his days. 

About this time, it pleased the Lord, in the riches 
of his mercy, to visit the mind of our dear friend, 
both mediate ly, and immediately with the powerful 
influences of his holy Spirit, bringing his strong 


will into subjection to the cross of Christ. and sane- 


siders the doctrine of E. H. 
common sense.” 

The publisher has made very brief quota- 
tions from E. H. “ in support of Paine’s infi- 
delity.”” But they are amply sufficient to show 
a substantial agreement between them. It 
may, however, be acceptable to the reader, to 
be a little further informed of the points on 
which E. H. and T. Paine agree, and some 
on which they do not agree. 

They agree, in the main, that the transgres- 
sion of our first parents does not affect us: 
that there never was such a place as the gar- 
den of Eden :—that there is no devil, as a dis-| crucified.” 
tinct being. They agree, in the character they} He was aman of an original cast of character— 
give of Jesus Christ, and the nature of his 
death, including the doctrine of the atonement. 
They do not appear to disagree in regard to 


as * plain, honest, 
the work of religion, that he 
possible that the Almighty could condescend to make 


his holy cause. 
sion, 


But he yielded to the heavenly vi- 
His first sermon consisted of but four words ; 
and smali as was the offering, he said it brought with | 
it the reward of peace. Continuing in faith and pa- 
tience, he grew in grace, in due time was ac- 
knowledged as a minister in the Society of Friends, 
and for fifty years was a faithful and powerful | 
preacher of the gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord. In | 
the conversation above alluded to, he said, * I some- 


cause; but I can, say this, that | have endeavoured 
| steadfastly to preach to the people, Christ and him 


cheerful temper, and, as before hinted, of a lively 
imagination, which gave a peculiar charm to his 


, 2 : conversation. His ministry was remarkable for 
the Scriptures. For though the deist may] great earnestness and fervency; his voice loud, clear, 
abuse them in gross terms, yet he evidently }and melodious—his manner sole *mn and impressive, 


and oftentimes he would take up some familiar ex- 
| ample drawn from the common business and occur- 
rences of life, and, with a peculiar happiness and 


was pleased with the manner in which E. H. 
handles the subject. Nor do they differ re- 
specting the light within, as they appear to un- 
derstand it. For E. Hicks clearly brings it 
down to mean no more than the light of reason. 
The reader, no doubt, has observed that the j 

inte akes a quotation on this very point and esteem ; hence, in his discourses, he largely used 
= oo 5 YI ’ithe language of the sacred volume, for doctrine, 


with marked approbation. : __. |reproof, and instruction. Another remarkable trait 
There are, however, some points of differ-|in his ministry, was the profound veneration with 


cerns of religion and salvation. 
He was well read in the holy Scriptures, for which 
he entertained through life the highest veneration 











archs, prophets, and apostles, and represents] tifying for the Master's service the talents with| ¥ 
“i P £ : 7 ‘inte yhich he was endowed. 

t sligion held forthin the Bible, as a system| ™ : 

the religion 1 li ’ a al ‘st About bis twenty-eighth year, he believed himself | 

of fr aud, imposition, absurdity, and almost €V-| -ailed to the solemn office of a gospel minister. This 

ery thing that is shocking to the mind, he con- was a most trying and humbling dispensation. He felt 


(he said) so poor, so little, so rude and uninstructed in | 
could hardly esteem it} 


use of so mean an instrument for the promotion of 


times think I have done very little for the Master’s | 


of considerable natural abilities—of a remarkably | 


originality of illustration, apply it to the great con-| 











The deist quotes from E. H. openly, | whieh he spoke of the blessed Saviour of men. With 


him Christ was all in all; it was in and through him 
alone, that he taught the people to hope for salva- 
tion; it was by, and through the Lamb of God, that 
he preached forgiveness and the remission of sins ; 
he spoke of the Redeemer with the deep feeling of 
one who had seen, and tasted, and handled of the 
good word of life—of one who knew that he was not 
following cunningly devised fables, when he declared 
the power and coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

He sometimes made visits into the various parts 
of our yearly meeting, yet his ministry was chiefly 
confined to his own and a few adjacent meetings. 
Where he was best known he was most beloved, his 
life and conduct, no less than his doctrine and pre- 
cept, illustrating the excellency of what he preach- 
ed. 

Although his literary education was limited, he 
had acquired a considerable fupd of information ; and 
had read the works of many of the most approved 
writers of the old English school, which, joined to 
his familiar and unassuming manners, made hima 
most agreeable companion. In his liveliest conver- 
sation, however, he was cautious not to overstep the 
bounds of serious decorum, and oftentimes would 
| find means of instructing the young by casual and 
apparently trivial incidents. 

Beginning life with moderate fortune, and having 
jto support a large family, he was a laborious man, 
}working diligently and cheerfully with his own 
hands to provide things necessary and honest in the 
sight of all men, till a late period of life ; but, in pur- 
suing his temporal avocations, he was careful to 
show forth a Christian example, not permitting the 
| orpoete of worldly things to interfere with his reli- 
| gious duty. 

He was kind and hospitable. His house was al- 
| ways open to his friends, and his welcome was dis- 
| tinguished for that frankness and cordiality which 
\flow from a trul y benevolent heart. 

It was not, however, in the exercise of the social 
|} Virtues, nor yet as a steady example of well doing, 
that our friend fulfilled the injune tions of the second 
|commandment. 


} In the day of trouble—in the hour of affliction— 
in the chamber of sickness —by the bed of death, his 


{character appeared in its most endearing aspect. 
Vhen any one was afflic od in body or in mind 
|—was there mourning in any house 


or famil ys 
it was to John Parker that the suffe rers looked as to 


the kind father, as to the faithful minister of conso- 
lation. 

Although a rigid inquisitor over himself, he 
singularly benevolent and charitable towards others, 
\Ingenuous and without guile, he seemed loth to 
| believe that any who professed religion could be 
jhollow and insincere. He was disposed to make 
lev ery allowance for the weakness of human nature, 
| whick h the most liberal charity could require. No- 
| thing seemed to be more cordial to his heart. than to 
|live in love and good fellowship with allmen. When, 
|therefore, that disorganizing spirit, which so fearfully 
jconv ulsed our religious Socie ty, first began its ra- 
vages, this ancient servant of Christ heard of its pro- 
igress with anxiety and pain; and, till the day of his 


was 


‘de ath, his righteous spirit was grieved and borne 
|down, in beholding the desolations which abounded, 

In the earlier stages of the controversy, some of 
the discontented, knowing his benignity and the un- 
suspiciousness of his temper, endeavoured, by artful 
misrepresentations, and by pleas of suffering and 
persecution sustained on their part, 
\feelings and enlist him in their cause. Speaking 
jupon this subject to a friend, he declared his ful] 
belief, that most of the success that the leaders of the 
| party had met with, was attributable to the unspar- 
ing use of artifice and deception. Expressing him- 
‘self in his usual forcible manner, he said, ** This 
jspirit was like a serpent in the grass, biting our 
heels before we knew it.” 

This faithful watchman, however, was not to be 
|driven from his post: he had too long rested his 
hopes upon the Lamb of God, to have hope in any 
lother name. The voice of the stranger was not to 
be mistaken, by his experience -d ear, for the voice of 
the true Shepherd, 

Painful, indeed, was the prospect of so extensive a 


to excite his 
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defection; especially, as he said he found that many 
more were leaving the church than he had at first 
expected, in consequence of a dereliction from the 
Christian faith; but he saw that the cause of reli- 
gion was at stake; that the doctrines and discipline 
of the Society must be maintained, even at the sacri- 
fice of personal considerations; and he met the crisis 
with that firmness and integrity, which he had always 
manifested, when the call from his Master was to 
service or suffering. 

As soon as it was perceived that his allegiance to 
the Redeemer was unshaken, and that he was zeal- 
ously and personally labouring, at his advanced age, 
to maintain the discipline and order of the Society, 
against all offenders, however numerous or formida- 
ble, then the voice of calumny was raised. It was 


said that he had become imbecile and superannuated ; 
that he 
preaching: some of his auditors mistaking changes 
in themselves for mutation in him. 

But, however deeply affected with these and other 
evidences of a bitter and slanderous spirit, he was 
not to be deterred in the honest discharge of appre- 
hended duty. No suffering daunted—no labour 
tired—whilst life and strength permitted, he was 
always to be found at his post. 

During the last winter, our beloved friend was se- 
verely attacked with a catarrh; a disease from the ef- 
fects of which he never fully recovered. He was so 
anxious, however, to join in public worship, that he 
missed but one meeting; frequently going out for this 
purpose, when the state of his health would have ad- 
monished against the exposure, A short time previous 
to our last yearly meeting, he paid a visit to his friends 
in Philadelphia and New Jersey, attending meetings as 
they occurred ; in most of which, he was acceptably 
engaged in public testimony, and evinced a freshness 
and greenness, very animating and encouraging to 
others. He,also, attended the several sittings of the 
yearly meeting, bearing his part in the labour and 
exercise ; but he was impressed with a belief that this 
would be the last of these annual solemnities he 
should attend: and the event realized his expectations. 
On his return home, his bodily debility ingreased, 


though his mind seemed rather to brighten as his 
strength diminished; continuing to visit his friends, 


to attend religious meetings, and to take part in the 
exercise of the discipline, almost to the last. 

About two weeks before his decease, the writer of 
this notice paid him a visit, and was struck with the 
Conviction that his end was drawing nigh. His re- 
spiration, on the least exertion, was painfully labo- 
rious; and, even when sitting still, he at intervals 
experienced much oppression, yet his mind seemed 
possessed of its wonted cheerfulness and serenity. 
His conversation was mostly upon religious subjects, 
in the course of which it was interesting to observe 
the clearness and strength of his judgment, and that 
deep, pervading humility, which was so marked a 
trait in his character. In this conversation, advert- 
ing to some remarks previously made by one present, 
he said, “as regards myself, [ can remember the 
time in my youth, when | first fully gave in my name 
to serve the Lord. I was broken down and deeply 
contrited, and, in this lowly state, experienced inex- 
pressible peace and sweetness of feeling. A renewal 
of this precious feeling I have felt at various subse- 
quent periods;” and then, with emotion, added. 
“and I think I have felt a measure of it now, in my 
old age.’ With respect to those who had been the 
leaders of the party which had seceded from Friends, 
he said “ he was fully convinced that the ground of 
their departure was a radical, long-cherished, un- 
soundness in the Christian faith; that they had 
rejected the doctrines of the Divinity and mediation 
of Jesus Christ; and that, however they might deny 
the charge, he believed they had in heart become 
deists.” That, for such as had been beguiled and 
misled by those leaders, he felt much sympathy and 
great anxiety; he feared that by evil communication 
their faith would gradually become undermined. 
He seemed to be peculiarly impressed with the 
awtulness of a denial of Christ. “The Divinity and 
the mediation of Christ,” said he,“ form the founda- 
tion stone of the Christian religion. All that is 
built upon any other foundation than this, will be 
found to be built on the sand.” He, moreover, 
stated his firm conviction, that the new society which 


had been formed by the followers of Elias Hicks,| 
would come to naught. “It has no foundation,” 
were his emphatic words, “and therefore it cannot 
stand.” He gave it as his opinion, that the want of 
true humility, and the pride and arrogance of the 
|human heart, had been the means of estranging! 
jmany from the paths of peace. With regard to 
| Elias Hicks, he said, he believed that he had been! 
| too high-minded to receive the caution and advice of| 
elders and other faithful friends, and that he had| 
always thought it right himself to take such counsel, 
}and had found safety in it. 

On the following fourth day, the writer of this 
|notice was present at the-meeting of which the de-| 
|ceased was a member, and heard him deliver his last} 
|sermon. Early in the meeting, he arose and ex-} 
pressed the following words, in allusion to the) 


had changed his ~octrine and mode of| gathering of the manna, “ those who gathered much 


the idea that, although it might be well sometimes to| life : 


read the lives and experiences of good men of former 


times, yet that, as we became more spiritually | good of mankind—cheerful, patient, humble 





the bed, took a solemn farewell of them all, saying, “1 
am going soon, and must bid you farewell;” after 
which he appeared in earnest, fervent supplication to 
the throne of grace, and spoke at some length, using 
these emphatic words: *“ | know that my Redeemer 
liveth; and because he liveth, I shall livealso. Heis 
the intercessor with the Father for our sins; for we 
have all sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 

On sixth day morning, he desired the New Testa- 
ment to be handed to him, but finding his eyesight 
too weak to bear the exertion of reading, he handed 


| the book to one of his family, desiring her to read 


aloud. In reply to the question, whether he wished 
to hear any particular part? he answered, No, it is 
all good; and so clear were his faculties, and so 
close the attention that he bestowed during the 
reading, that he supplied from recollection a word 
which was accidentally missed in a particular text. 
On the following morning, he lost the power of 
speech, though he seemed possessed of his under- 
standing, and much engaged in mental supplication 
almost till the last. His strength continued gradu- 
ally to Jessen until first day morning about seven 
o’clock, when he quictly and sweetly breathed his 
last. 

Such was John Parker. 


had nothing to spare, and those who gathered little} 
had no lack. Abundance was not surfeiting, and a} 
little was satisfying.” Soon after he sat down, one} 
of the followers of Elias Hicks, who had been dis-| 
owned, arose, and, alluding to what J. P. had said, | 
made some desultory remarks, the design of which,| 
however, was evidently to lay waste the character| 
and authority of the Holy Scriptures; inculeating We have beheld him in 
diligent in business, fervent in spirit, devoting 
himself with alacrity to the service of God and the 
the 





minded, we should feel the necessity of reading these | faithful friend, the Christian minister, the revered 


writings to be lessened. 


He, moreover, expressed | 


| patriarch. We have seen his sun set in brightness, 


his hope that they would be less attended to or relied| his death full of hope of immortality and eternal 


upon, as we came near the close of life. 
other remarks were made of a similar tendency. 


Several] life, through the merits and intercession of that 


| blessed Redeemer, the consolations of whose gospel 


Soon after the conclusion of this discourse, John| he had himself administered at many a closing 


Parker arose, though labouring at the time under 
much difficulty of breathing, and, in an able and very 
feeling manner, vindicated the Scriptures and the 
holy doctrines which they contain. 

After quoting the text, “ whatsoever was written | 
aforetime, was written for our learning, that we,| 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures,| 
might have hope,” this he explained to be the hope| 
of eterna! life through Jesus Christ; that the doc-| 


trines of the Scriptures with regard to Christianity | 
were to be devoutly read and believed; and that ds} 
we advanced in religious experience, and above all,} 
as we drew near the solemn close of life, we should, | sana — cee 


if we really were members of the church of Christ, 


increasingly desire to read and meditate upon the} 


promises and consolations of the sacred volume. 
His discourse was closed with these words :—* What 


Whilst we admire his virtues and revere his 
memory, let us not forget who and what it was that 
made him such. What he was, he was by the grace 
of God—to this grace he rendered the praise and 
glory of its own work. Z. 


scene, 
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| An intimate and highly intelligent friend 
| has suggested to us that the remarks of a cor- 


better can I say in conclusion concerning these bles-| respondent in our thirty-ninth number, on the 
sed writings, than to use the words of a very learn- subject of slavery, were of rather too soothing 


ed and pious man, ‘ They have God for their au-| and flattering a tendency. 
|thor, salvation for their end, aud truth, without any | 


mixture of-error, for their matter.’ ” 
On the same day, he said to a friend, with much 
jcalmness and sweetness, ** This world has lost its 


We do not think 
our correspondent had any intention to chill 
the benevolence of our readers. We should 
regret exceedingly to be made the instruments 


charms for me”—* I have no wish to continue a mo-| of any such design, for we are persuaded that 
. . . ' - - . . 
ment longer in it, unless it might be that I could do} the true friends of humanity can never rest till 


some good to the Master’s cause.’ He then express- 
ed the unity and love which he felt towards his 
friends in Philadelphia who had kept the faith during 
recent trials in the Society; indeed, says he, * I feel 
united to the people of God every where.” After 
this, he attended a preparative meeting, and took 
some part in the business, but his respiration was so 
laborious as to be heard across the house, and his! 
countenance seemed to bear the signs of his speedy | 
dissolution. 

On the writer’s remarking to him after meeting, | 
that he seemed il] and scarcely fit to be from home,}| 
|he remarked, with his usual serenity, * 1 am almost| 
worn out, but I believe it to be my duty to attend| 
meetings while | have breath.” 

From this period he was mostly confined to the} 
house, suffering much from difficult respiration, and) 
gradually decreasing in strength, though he con-} 
tinued calm and cheerful. On the day of Kennet| 
monthly meeting, he expressed his concern for'| 
Friends, and his desire to have been present with| 
them once more in that capacity, but presently add- 
ed, “I have not much comfort here; my only hope | 
is in Christ, and in his mediation and intercession | 
with the Father, for my being received in the end.” 

On fifth day morning, feeling himself growing | 
worse, he had his family called together, and, sitting on | 


slavery in all its shapes is banished from the 
soil of freedom. The suggestion of our friend 
has set us to thinking on the subject, and we 


jezow out to our readers the thoughts which 


have occurred to us in regard to the course of 
conduct required by justice and humanity to- 
wards the unfortunate Africans. In this, as 
in all other respects, the duties of citizens are 
modified by the nature of the government under 
which they live. The commonwealths which 
constitute this great nation, were independent 
and sovereign states. A sense of mutual ad- 
vantage induced them to create a common 
head to which they entrusted the conduct of 
their common interests, reserving, at the same 
time, the sovereignty in their local and terri- 
torial spheres. This happy organization limits 
and defines our duties and our rights. As 
citizens of Pennsylvania, we have the right to 
remonstrate and to act in whatever is subject 
to the authority and control of our own state. 
As citizens of the United States, we possess 
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the same right in relation to all matters dele- 
gated to the care of the general government. 
But in regard to the local concerns—the un- 
delegated powers of the other states, we are| 


as much foreigners as the Europeans. We! 


possess absolutely no right to interfere with| 
them other than that which the poet so well| 
expresses—Homo sum—nihil humanum a me 
alienum puto. Let us, then, apply these plain} 
and undeniable principles to the case before} 
us. While slavery existed in Pennsylvania, it| 
was our right as freemen, and our duty as 
Christians, to expostulate, to appeal, to agi-| 
tate the public mind; 
pacific means untried to banish so fat: il an in-| 
stitution from our soil. While the foreign 
slave trade was prosecuted under the sanction 
of the United States, the same rights and du- 
ties existed. In all those points which come 
within the sphere of the general government, 
we still claim the privilege of interference. 

But let us discriminate between the prompt- 
ings of benevolent feeling and those of sound 
discretion—between the acts which a man is 
called upon to perform by his conscience and 
his Maker, and those to which his fellow citi-| 
zens can compel him as a matter of legal obli- 

gation under the social compact. 


tear the African from his native land, and con-| 
sign him to hopeless bondage upon a distant 
shore. 
generation that is born in slavery, nor can the 
utmost duration of this state of society efface 
the iniquity af the bondage. 
assert this, we are free to admit that the case. 


to leave no loyal and| 


se ; ; ‘ j 
The injustice is renewed with every 


Yet, while we} 


| : ' 
\fastly in view. 


| 
| 





j 
| 





which slavery brings in its train, let us conduct 
ourselves not only as the disciples of a peace- 
able religion, but as the citizens of a common- 
wealth of nations bound by a written charter, 
and which holds equally sacred the powers 
that have been reserved, and those which have 
been delegated. 

We do not suppose these views to be new 
to our readers; but we behold despotic power 
jand enormous injustic e constantly existing In 
our land—-embodied in the statute book—the 
private inheritance of a large portion of our 
fellow citizens, and we are apt to feel a vague 
sense of moral dereliction in sitting quietl} 
down beside such a state of things. The in- 
stinctive impulse of a venevolent mind is to be 
doing something to lessen the evil, and the 
danger to benevolence is, that it overstep the 
limits of the written compact which is in this 
case unquestionably the test of morality. Any 
other principles than these lead inevitably to 
resistance, to bloodshed, to revolution. Nor 
let any one suppose, that the sphere of action, 
as thus limited, is not wide enough to occupy 


ithe exertions of the best and wisest among 
None will] 
deny that it is the most horrible injustice to| 


us. 

The task of enlightening a nation—of 
awakening its moral sense from the lethargy 
of self-interest and self-indulgence—of bring- 
ing home to the bosoms of men, a proper ap- 
prehension of the hideous, though perhaps dis- 
tant danger, and calamity, and ruin, is worthy 
of the most exalted talents. 

The case of the fugitive slave is almost the 


politically and legally considered, is modified.| only one in which we come into direct colli- 


The individual that is born in slavery is rear- 


| 


} 


sion with the master. Our laws respect the 


ed and educated in infancy, and is nursed in|legal claim, and yet wisely throw the whole 


sickness and age by his master. 
may be abused by wicked and tyrannical men, 
there is protection afforded; mutual depend- 
ence exists to a certain extent, and the condi- 
tion of hereditary slavery is not, as all history 
proves, necessarily incompatible with a degree 
of social happine ss, nor incapable of being 

softened down into a modified liberty. 


However it| 





burden of proving the property upon the mas- 
ter, on the supposition that every man is free 
till he can be proved to be a slave. 
supposition we must act, and no fugitive negro 
should therefore ever be surrendered without 
the clearest proof. But where this is made 
|out, we must, however reluctantly, submit to 


the laws, and either relinquish the unfortunate 
Upon this subject, as upon all others, the| slave or purchase his freedom. 


This is the 


precepts of the gospel furnish the safest rule| Course presc ribed by strict morality under our 


of conduct. They are the only maxims which 
can maintain the peace, while they work out 
and establish the freedom of nations. To the 
master they teach the iniquity of slavery. 
They point out the degradation into which his 
condition of bondage “has plunged the slave. 
They inculcate the duties not merely of justice 
and emancipation, but of mercy, by instruction 
in the arts of life and the truths of religion. 
To the slave they teach that resignation in his 
allotment which controls the fierce impulses 
of revenge, 


social compact. 

At the same time, there are questions which 
occur for the consideration of the general go- 
vernment, strictly within the sphere of its pow- 
ers, and upon which it ought to act in con- 
formity with its boasted fundamental principle, 
that all men are born free and equal. Upon 
all such occasions it becomes us to exert our- 
selves on behalf of freedom, humanity, and re- 
ligion. 


There is at this moment one such question 


and while they urge him to use! in agitation, and the public mind is as lethar- 


every pacific and Christian means of obtaining | gic respecting the issue, as if it were a mere 
the great boon, forbid him to resort to vio-| matter of revenue that involved no moral con- 


lence and bloodshed in the attempt. 
Providence is served ;”’ 


“ Thus) siderations. 
the gentle and healing! Charles Miner to prohibit slavery within the 
influences of the gospel are powerful to con-| District of Columbia. 


We allude to the resolution of 


The very interesting 


found oppression—to unlock the prison gate,| argument by which he supported his motion 


and let the captive go free, beyond the capa-| is to be found on our pages. 


It needs no fur- 


city of the bloodiest revolution or the fiercest|ther comment of ours, but we cannot refrain 


war that the world ever witnessed. 


It there-| from expressing our honest pride that the pro- 


fore becomes the members of our religious) position came from Pennsylvania, nor from 
Society to keep these great principles stead-| paying a passing tribute of admiration to the 


Upon this | 


While we omit no occasion|moral courage and fine spirit with which our 
lof portraying to the slave holders the evils 


amiable fellow countryman undertook and sus- 
tained his course. 

The abolition of slavery at the seat of the 
general government is required by every mo- 
ral and political consideration. Every true 
patriot should exert himself until it is accom- 
plished. ‘The free states should speak, as with 
the voice of one man, their determination to 
achieve it. Let there be a general and united 
effort throughout the country to circulate pe- 
titions to congress to fulfil this great national 
obligation. If early and strenuous endeavours 
are used, we do not despair of seeing a law 
passed in the course of a few sessions to pro- 
hibit the introduction, and provide for the fu- 
ture emancipation of slaves within the Dis- 
trict. Let the attempt be made at once, and 
renewed from year te year, until the end is 
accomplished. 

The support of his fellow citizens is due to 
the individual who has so nobly, from his own 
private sense of duty, agitated this subject in 
the legislature. It is due, in a far higher de- 
gree, to sound policy, to humanity, and to re- 
ligion. 

Several months ago, there appeared in 
Elisha Bates’s Miscellaneous Repository, an 
article, showing the accordance of the doc- 
trines of Elias Hicks with the precepts of T. 
Paine. At the suggestion of a respectable 
friend at a distance, we have inserted the first 
part of it to-day, and propose to give the con- 
clusion next week. The accordance is fully 
made out, and to those of our readers who do 


not see the Repository, the article will prove 
interesting. 





In the account of correspondents to New 
York yearly meeting, in number thirty-seven, 
for Leray monthly meeting, (incorrectly print- 
ed Leroy,) the statement should be Daniel 
Child, Leray, Jefferson County, New York. 
For Cornwall monthly meeting, it should be 
Jabez Greene, Canterbury, Orange County, 
New York. Also, the name of the corres- 
pondent for Rochester monthly meeting, should 
be read, Mead Atwater. 

There is no proof of the existente of God 
and the truth of Christianity, so consolatory as 
the experimental and heartfelt knowledge of 
God and of his Son Jesus Christ. Indeed, 
all other proofs without this, are to little pur- 
pose, and this is independent of every other 
argument; for though it cannot with propriety 
be adduced for the conviction of unbelievers, 
it is calculated to yield more satisfaction to 
our bosoms, than the most laboured arguments 
that reach the understanding only. Poor 
people whose minds have taken a religious turn, 
usually rest their salvation upon this experi- 
mental conviction alone. Simpson’s Plea. 





Vive things are requisite to a good officer. 
Ability, clean hands, despatch, patience, and 
impartiality. 

Penn. 
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